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HART & SON, 


Violin Dealers and Makers, 
and Experts in Old Violins, 


28, WARDOUR STREET, LONDON, W. 


ESSRS. HAR T & SON are widely known throughout the world as dealers in the 

violins of the old masters of Cremona and other famous schools, and their opinion as 

judges is accepted as final. Their collection of violins, violas and violoncellos is indis- 
putably the richest and most varied in the world. 





If intending purchasers will communicate with them, and give an idea of the class 
of instrument they seek, every information will be furnished by return. 


‘The Violin, Its Famous Makers and their Imitators,’ by 
the late Mr. George Hart, is recognized in England, 
France and America as the standard work on the sub- 
ject, and is invariably referred to in all legal disputes 
concerning the authenticity of violins. 





While Hart & Son have a unique collection of such famous instruments as those of 
Stradivari, the Amati, Ruggeri, Carlo Bergonzi, G. B. Guadagnini, Landolfi, and the Gag- 
liano family, they have taken special pains to acquire a large number of violins by Italian 
and other European makers, which, while more moderate in price, cannot fail to give satis- 
faction, especially in the matter of tone, both to the professional and the amateur. These 
instruments are steadily appreciating in value, and in a few years will not be obtainable at 
double their present price. A protection to buyers is found in the fact that the guarantee of 
Hart & Son as to the genuineness of any instrument is considered indisputable throughout 
Europe and the United States. 
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THE ARGYLL GALLERY. 





Messrs. GLENDINING & Co., Ltd., 


Fine Hirt Auctioneers, 
HOLD EVERY MONTH A SPECIAL AUCTION SALE OF 


Valuable VIOLINS, VIOLAS, VIOLONCELLOS, 





AE a er ere go ee ee 


Per Fe 


~ DOUBLE BASSES, BOWS, etc., etc. 


Particulars of which can be obtained on application. 


TERMS—Ten per cent. on the price realized. 
Sole charge if not sold, Two Shillings and Sixpence per instrument. 


Valuable Instruments can be included in this Sale if received promptly. 


GLENDINING & Co., Ltd., 
7, Argyll Street, Oxford Circus, London, W. 
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STAINER’S STRINGS 


HESE STRINGS are prepared by a New Process from the 

finest gut of English lambs, and, owing to the use of a 

powerful antiseptic duririg manufacture, the finished strings remain in 
prime condition for years, even in the hottest climates. 


ONE QUALITY ONLY—THE BEST. 











Perfect Tone—Just like Italian, Remarkably True—Absolutely correct fifths, 
Very Durable—Stronger strings cannot be made. 


Fi Sample consisting of —3 fulllength €, 2 slength A, 2 slength D, 1 Silvered G, 


In neat box will be sent post free on receipt of remittance for 1/7. 
SPECIAL PRICES FOR QUANTITIES. 


GENUINE RUFFINI VIOLIN STRINGS—E 8d., A 8d., D 10d. each, Post Pree. Guaranteed 
Fresh and Direct from the Factory 





Repairs carefully done by Experienced Wlorkmen. 


THE STAINER MANUFACTURING Co., Ltd., 


~.» VIOLIN DEPARTMENT,.. 
92. ST. MARTIN’S LANE, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON, 
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a yood deal of difference of opinion. To my 
mind music is travelling in only one direction. 
This is the direction in which it has been going 
since the era of John Sebastian Bach. The 
direction is towards a more highly developed 
technique and intensity of expression. Apart 
from that there is nothing. I suppose this 
view will be a fearful blow to the people who 
are always talking about form in music. By 
this they mean the form which has been built 
up by the classical composer: These peopl 
go about ‘talking of symphonies ahd sonatas 
which are supposed to fill all the needs of a 
modern civilisation. They refuse to admit 
that a modern man will not, and cannot be 
bound down to the principles which governed 
t Everybody admits the 
right of the poet to invent the form which 
suits his particular need at a particular time 
and fora particular purpose. Even thesonnet, 
the most rigidly bound form of poetry, admits 
certain alternative rhymes. But ina general 
way any poet may invent a form for himself, 
and you have only to open any modern book 
of poems to prove the truth of the statement. 
Artists always hung by the old names in 
painting until Whistler came along and intro- 
duced ‘symphonies,’ ‘nocturnes,’ and so on. 
Then, as everyone knows, there was a fearful 
outery. The painter's art was scandalised, 
and it has barely recovered from theshock now. 
lor my own part, that sort of title of a picture 
enraptures me. It affected me so much that I 
wanted to know why we should not have 
‘landscapes’ in musi Having wanted to 
know that, I proceeded to do it for myself. 1 
published a volume of musical landscapes 

remember, this has a distinct bearing on the 
ind I got in return 
the usual amount of stereotyped abuse becau 

of the impossibility of anybody thinking that 
‘could be such a thing as a landseape in 


ne olde r compose! 


expression of modern ideas— 


musi lo me the idea was natural enough. 
These ‘landscapes’ were the settings of certain 
poems by Miss Althea Gyles which. she called 

ketches.” I wa reatly taken with those 


poems, and the tone-pictures they called up in 
my mind suggested the title of ‘landscapes.’ 
When I mentioned my intention of setting 
yles, and the title 1 had 
decided on, she said to me, * You will be 
laughed at for your pains.’ To that I replied, 

Phat will not be a new -experience for me.’ 
Phen | added, ‘ 
than to call them landscapes,’ for they are 


pictures of the horizon finely sh ided in words : 
and.the feeling they called upto me lent itself 
» musical expression. I did not see why the 


flect of those poems could not be intensified 
[his is a statement which I know 


those poems to Miss 


Chere is nothing more natural 


by music, 


will always be challenged, for the reason that 
most poets believe no musician can intensify 
their work. Happily, I have found one poet 
to prove the rule by being an exception; that 
poet is Mr. Herbert Trench, whose ‘ Apollo 
and the Seaman,’ as you know, I set to music. 

[ts performance in the dark with the poem 
thrown on the screen in letters of light, was 
not another phrase in the advance of music 
Unhappily, | have found that this belief is the 
prevailing one, and | should like to take 
advantage of thisopportunity tosay that nothing 
was farther from my thoughtsor more foreign to 
my ideas than that method of performing my 
symphony. Unfortunately, however, men who 
live by their art cannot always choose the con 
ditions under which their artis presented tothe 
public, and occasionally artistic belief is 
stultified by the overwhelming force of 
circumstances. When I read ‘Apollo and the 
Seaman,’ I was greatly struck with it, and | 
told the autho: adding that there were 
certain parts of it which appealed to me very 
strongly as a musician, and I ‘should like to 
use it as the basis of a dramatic symphony. 
That I proposed its performance should be in 
the dark, is true, but I did not favour the screen. 
With a long poem like the ‘ Apollo and the 
Seaman,’ it need not be said that some. parts 
would be hardly touched by music—much of 
the argument, for instance, and the philosophy. 
The whole poem being shown, threw the music, 
in many places, behind its purpose, hence many 
opinions that the two (the poetry and music) 
were hardly wedded, were quite reasonable. 
with a shorter poem, and more latitude allowed 
for emotion, the poem could be easily read ; 
but I fear my sympathy hardly goes towards 
ascreen. Itisimpossible to employ twosenses 
at once, especially reading and listening. 

I did not wish for the gong-stroke previous 
to my ‘ Apollo, and I had no idea of it until 
{ was told by one of the audience that it had 
been done lo create attention, expectancy, a 
soft stroke would be far moreeffective. [know 
nany people think I am responsible for all 
curious ¢ xperiments, but really | am not so 
inventive as all that! I easily, however, give 
way in matters like this. I agree because | 
often hope that out of these things something 
may come togive usthe ‘new artform’ we want 
so much. All these ‘poems’ for orchestra, 
and ‘tone-poems,’ etc., really are only gropings 
towards a new form. The classical form has 
gone, | think. Many also thought [| had 
attempted to represent the philosophy of the 
poem ‘ Apollo’ musically. rom what I have 
said, that in my belief music is nothmg 
but the expression of feeling, and intense 
surprised if I assert 


feeling, you will not be 























categorically that I know philosophy cannot 


g 

beset tomusicor experienced by music. What 
[ tool nusic from the poem was certain 
‘rsonality and action, for music is always ac- 
e, if | may use the term. There is nothing 
tationary init. I do not know if anybody has 
ever put the thought in those terms before, but 

t seems it ought to have been said. 
\part from the men who feel deeply and 
who are few in number, I should unhesitatingly 
iy that the advance is in technique. The 
‘at preponderance of composers of our time 
ire spreading technique only; and true, deep 
re eling s absent. Che is that music is 
getting scientific, which J deprecate greatly, 
instead of being emotional or, | should prefer 
to say, being expressionic of ideas if | may 
oin a word for myself. Candidly, I believe 
that ideas are scarce. What is not scarce is 
the power of building up sound. You can 


<formy! 


resul 


get as many men as would stretch trom here 
tothe North Pole to build you upa Gargantuan 

yuntain of sound with a similiar number 
f instruments. Many of those who do not 
ike my work—oh! I know alot of them exist 

night say that I include myself in this 
category, ! l am known for incorporating 


many new instruments in my orchestra. Ido 
this, however, not for the sake of developing 
ound, but be new colours and 
pictures which the poems I select for setting 
»voke and seem to demand from me, for modern 

etry has in it more imagery than that of the 
lead and gone poets. 

lo me, Poe is the most modern of all modern 
poets, and he is the 
strongly musical and powerfully rhythmical of 

} 


ause of ‘the 


appeals to me % most 


t 
all the poets who have written in the English 
anguage.. The remarkable thing is that, so 
far as 1 am aware, Poe had no special know 
music. That makes him all the more 
and it also shows that a true poet 
lf, though his medium 


at 
ledge ot 


onderful, 
is really a musician hims¢ 


f expression is different. Please understand 
that when T say modern poetry has more 
imagery in it than the older forms, | mean 


r 
imagery that appeals to us. ‘The opening lines 
describing Satan in ‘ Paradise Lost’ are full 
of imagery in one’ sense, but is 1s not the 
an, perhaps 
refer to my 
which I believe 


imagery which appeals tous. | 
what | 
The Raven’ in 


better show mean if | 


etting of ‘ 


there is some of the best music I have ever 
written. As soon as I read the poem I was 
enchanted by two things: the never ending 


hero and the bird of ill-omen 


orrow of the 

th its everlasting refrain of ‘ Never more. 
he vailing motiveol th ‘Never more’ leaned 
is it were, into my mind at once, and 


repeated through the composition, whic! 
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reflects the sorrow whichis the dominant note 


f 


of the work-—~for sorrow is one of the few 
things which can be suggested in musik Chis 
brings me back to what I said,’ that 
music 1s the most ‘frantically’ limited art; 


it is’ really all suggestion, not 
Music caw express love and happiness 
as sorrow, but if I wanted to prove the 
narrowness of the limits of music, I might 
write a love theme which was full of warmth 
and movement, and anyone hearing it, and 
being asked to state what impression it con 
veyed to his mind might reply that it illustrated 
the busy life of a factory! Per lam 
free to admit that I should not be offended at 


eX} ression. 


as well 


1) 
sonally 


such a description, for I appreciate the limits 
of music in expressing concrete ideas. Besides, 
love is a questionable feeling. It varies with 
the individual, and therefore its musical 
expression must vary in the sameway. Myidea 
may be higher or lower than that of another 


man, and if our ideas of the thing’ itself 
vary, it follows that the expression of them 
miist also vary. For this reason | believe 
that everyone should listen to music with hi 
own ears and should find out for himself what 
it means to him, and no one should be ashamed 
f stating what that meaning is. As I have 
said, the music may mean 
something different to every different person. 
In exactly the same way, although the word 
of a poem must convey the same thought to 
everyone because the words mean only that and 
nothing. more,‘yet, out of that poem, different 
men may get different ideas, possibly even for 
other poems, and the same man may get 
different ideas at different times. Inother words, 
an emotional art cannot be moulded to one 
compelled to retain that form at all 
illseasons, Music then is the most 
In that capacity 


une piece of 


form and 
times and 
suggestive art in the world. 


I gave it to you; there is an unlimited power 
behind it, possessed by no other art. 
As I have said, it is technique which ts 


obsessing the whole musical atmosphere at 

It fills wp all kinds of voids in which 
} 

To me the modern 


It seems to exoress 


present 
musical feeling is absent. 
trend of music is Satanic. 
a Paganism which | strongly deprecate. { 
goes against Faith, and when a man ¢ 
who is imbued with Faith like Elgar he 1s at 
once a luminous figure. Elgar's work is 
always religious, and I use the word in its 
broadest ‘sense, not narrowing 
or creed. in that 

is,to my mind, one of the greatest 


i 


mes out 


it to an sect 
respect, he is like César 


Fran¢ek, wh 


modern masters. 
So far as the future goes, | feel that must 
i ying to deal more and more with poetry, 


The two together begin to forma speech, 
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e 
it is my belief that in time to come music will 
be, as Mr. William Wallace recently hinted, 
the ethics of the world. In the meantime 
one modern advance in music which I should 
like to see is tl non-publication of the 
analytical programme for people who are 
music lovers and not musicians. Those 
programmes spell any amount of disaster, for 
the scientific terms used ky their writers are an 
absolutely unintelligible quantrly to the 
mcert goer. That was the only reason which 
mitigated my dislike of the screen in ‘ Apoilo 
and the Seaman.’ It did away with the need 
f an analytical programme. 


The 


Violin by Bourgeois. 


E are enabled through the courtesy ol 

\¢ Mr. Pickering to give an illustration 
f the violin, sold and certified by Mr. 

y Joseph Guat 
erius del Jesu, whic he one in dispute 
n t recent actic it the Law Courts, viz., 
Balfour & Co., reported in our 

Mr. George Hart with Mr. Alfred 


Vincent Cooper as made b 


h was 


4 ; . 1 } 
the two chief witnesses called fot 


osecution, which, it will be remembered 

for fraud. We think such a question is 

ery diffic ult if not prac ticail impossible to 

prove, as the burden of proof lies with the 

prosecution, and it has been found impossible 

to prove absolutely who made many ‘articles 

de vertue,’ although in some cases of course, 

their history can be traced, and puts an end to 
every doubt. 

Fortunately for Mr. English, the defendant, 
Mr. Cooper, volunteered th information be- 
fore even he was cross-examined by the 
prosecution that he had taken out a Lyons 
repairer’s label and removed the name of 
Bourgeois with sand-paper which was below 
the label and branded on the back of the 
nstrument. Bourgeois was a maker neat 
Geneva. Mr. Cooper gave his reasons for 

‘ing this; first of all, that he madea practice 
of removing what thought was a repairer’s 
mark, secondly, tha was not part of the 
miginal,and thirdly, that he thought Bourgeois 
meant burgess, or citizen,or something of that 

Kepairer's labels a best left in, as they 

help to trace the | ry of an instrument, 
brands are not usually put in we belt 
ry repaire mut by few makers as in 
e of sol ur | ‘lish makers, such as 


Banks. 


The Bristol Musical 


Festival. 


HE Twelfth Festival in the City of 
bristol will be held on October 14, 15, 

16 and 17. The last Festival was in 

1905, when a profit was made of £161 11s. gd. 
The medical charities of the city have bene- 
fitted tothe extent of £2,097 2s. 4d., inthe past. 

Herr Fritz Kreisler will play the Brahm’s 
Concerto for violin and orchestra, and a solo 
on the Wednesday evening. 

The ‘ Elijah,’ Stanford’s ‘ Death of Welling- 
ton,’ and ‘Songs of the Sea,’ Bruch’s ‘ Lay of 
ihe Bell,’ Kalinnikov’s Symphony in G minor, 
Bach’s ‘Watch ye! Pray ye!’ Rootham’s 
‘Andromeda,’ Elga’s ‘ King Olaf,’ Woyrsch’s 
‘Passion music,’ Beethoven’s Symphony No. 
g, op. 125 (The Choral) and Wagner's ‘ Die 
Walkiire,’ are the chief events. On Friday 
evening songs fill most of the programme, 
:mongst which appears the name of Joseph 
Holbrooke. 

We are disappointed not to see more of our 
young English composers. 


A Prayer. 


May God be with thee! for the way is long, 
The pathway rough; and _ the glad joyous 
song ‘ 
Of early youth grows silent in the throng 
Of the fierce troubles which to life belong. 


May God be with thee! aye, at hand to bless 
Thy heart and home with truest happiness, 
And may He brace thy mind, that storm and 
stress, ‘ 
Or darksome doubt may ne’er thy soul 
distress. 
May God be with thee! keep thy faith aglow, 
His own sweet peace all bountifully bestow; 
And His great love-—like to a river, flow 
Over the future, be it weal or woe. 
May God be with thee! is my prayer to-day, 
May God be withthee! is my prayer alway, 
And may He ever keep thee in His way, 
And o’er thy spirit shed His brightest ray. 
May God be with thee! render thee again 
W hat thou hast done for others in their pain, 
And loneliness,and sadness. May’stthou gain 
Treasure in Heaven--where joys eternal 
reign. 


E. A. HILL. 





THE NOW FAMOUS VIOLIN BY BOURGEOIS. 
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Miss Duncan, 


Professor of 


Dancing, Calisthenics & Deportment, 


Trained under the Wordsworth System), 
‘Miss Duncan made a kre ps success in the X rth, 
especially in a Scotch Dances.’ 


Repertoire National, Fancy, Skirt, Ancient 
and Modern, and Society Dancing, &c. 
\rrangements may 

Private Le ns 
Miss DUNCAN, c/o ‘ The Cremona’ 
No. 11, Cursitor Street, E.C. 


Tuition or 
ipplication to 


bé made for Special 
Terms o} 





THE CREMONA. VOL. I. 


Title and Indexed Contents, price 2d. 


Volume I, Hand Bound in Art Linen, 
Gilt / Top Edge, 5/- nett. 


Binding Volume I as above, including 
Index, 2/8 nett. 


THE SANCTUARY PRESS, 
No. 11, Cursitor Street, London, E.C. 








Boole’s Psychology 


as a 
FACTOR IN EDUCATION. 


To the same purpose as ‘ Mathematical 

Psychology of Gratry and Boole,’ but more 

especially adapted to those who have to deal 
with problems concerning education 


Crown 8vo, Paper Covers, 6d. nett. 


Little Books on Life. 


ied to aid men and women in 
ves by presenting the views 
authors 





Wesig 
their 
f classic 


I 
] 
i 


Demy 16mo, 6d. nett; Fay Is. nett. 


1. Reflections of Life: Thoughts from Hazlitt. 
2. The Ideal Life : 
3. A Happy Life: 


4. The Work of Life: 


Thoughts from Emerson. 
Thoughts 


Thoughts from Carlyle 


from Thoreau. 


Others in Preparation 





London: C. W. DANIEL, 11, Cursitor Street. 


E.c. 








VIOLINS 


BY 


ALI, BEST MAKERS 











supplied upon CREDIT TERMS, 


Wi Nesor’ Ss CREDIT SUPPLY SYSTEM 


en a bor lusicians in every part 
of the Brit ch Intes, for by it ean pag n able to buy 
a good instrument of high-class make, and t re a position 
on the Platform or in an Orche vhich would have otherwise 


been debarred them 


Note our) 124 per cent 10 per cent. if paid in 31 tl 


Terms | for cash 5 per cent. if paid in 6 months 
Violin is delivered my bt of FIRST PA¥YMENI 
. : . ( h 8 Month 6 Month 
Specialities : Price Credit, , ‘ 
som, Baptiste Colin VIOLIN 312 0 314 0 is 0 
lo. , 0 2 4 0 6 0 
C. I sity 6 10 “®. 614 0 700 
Jean Baptis ste Colin ‘CE Lu LO 511 0 514 0 6 0.0 


If 12 Months Credit is required Catalogue Price is NET. 


All Instruments are sent out subject to 
Customer’s Approval 
You see what you are buying before committir yourself to 
purchase 
Catalog 


Winpsor.o%" BirwincHam 


e free on application, 














‘*A remarkable utt 


erance.” 


‘The ext of a Soul.”’ 


ession 


‘Mrs. Williams uses in her Sonnets the Shakesperian 
form with the final couplet.” 


and 
Sonnets, 


BY 
Ee. Fen 
Pictured by E 


SOngs 


. B. Cubitt. 


Edition, with additions. 


NETT-—-POST FREE. 


Second 


PRICE 3/6 


To be obtained of The Sanctuary Press, 
No. 11, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C, 
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LESSONS IN TOWN DAILY 


Mr. ARTHUR BROADLEY, 


Solo Violoncellisi, for 
lddn Conceris and Lessons, 





Ilford, I 


Mr. Basil Marlo, 


TEACHER Ol 
PRODUCTION 
. AND SINGING 


| 





VOICE 


Pupil of, and recommended by Commendatore 
FEDERICO BLASCO, Milan, Italy. 
STUDIO 
BROAD WOOD’S,CONDUIT STREET, 
NEW BOND STREET, W. 





THOS. SIMPSON, 
Violin Maker & Restorer, Bow Maker, &c. 


(Late of Villa Road, Handsworth) 


Personal attention given to all Repairs. IMPROVE- 


MENT IN TONE always made a Speciality. 
16, Dr. Johnson Passage, BIRMINGHAM. 


By Seectat AprointMent To H.R.H. Tae Duke oF EpinsurGcu 
SPECIAL AWARD 
SILVER MEDAL, INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885, 
FOR VIOLINS, TENORS & VIOLONCELLOS 
Cc. BOULLANGIER, 


VIOLIN MAKER AND RESTORER 


Manufacturer & Importer of the finest French and Italian Str 


i6, FRITH ST., SOHO, LONDON, W. 


IR GENUINE ROMAN STRINGS 





™ DEPOT 








Concert Direction KARL JUNKERMANN, 
who are the sole agents for 
Kubelik, Zimbalist, Tina Lerner, AnnaEl-Tour, 
Erna Mueller, Marie de Rohan, in addition to 
Constantino, the famous tenor. 


are now open to book engagements for Private 
‘*At Homes,’’ Soirees, &c., for these artists. 
Representative for: 


RICHARD WAGNER FESTIVAL PLAYS, Prinzregenten Theatre, 
Munich, 
MOZART FESTIVAL PLAYS, Royal Residence Theatre, Munich. 


Ali Communication addressed t 
122, REGENT STREET, W. 
Tel. 14497 CENTRAL. Telegrams: DOREMI,’ London 
PARIS: 13, Rue Lafitte IXe, NEW YORK: 1402 Broadway. 





CHATS 


ON THE 


VIOLONCELLO 


BY 
OLGA RACSTER 
AUTHORESS OF ‘CHATS ( HE VIOLIN, 
A writer of auth y ‘ utter usical 


PRICE 3/6 NETT. 


ALSO AT 
THE SANCTUARY PRESS 


11, Cunsiror Srreet, E.C 





The following will be sent Post Free 
on receipt of Postal Order. covering 
the: order. 


iat the works are little known and 
: 


by all music lovers 





We thin} 


will be appreciated 





Story of the Oratorio, 
By Annie W. Patterson, B.A., 
Sto tp of HMotation. 
B ( Appy WILLIAMs, M.A., Mus. Bac. 
Story of the Organ. 
By C. F. Appy WiLuiAMs, M.A., Mus. Bac 
Story of Chamber Music. 
aor N. Ki_purn, Mus. Bac. 
The Storv of the wee 
By Paut Storvine (Guildhall School) 
The Story of the arp. 
By W.H oe RATTAN FLoop (Organist of Enniscorthy 
athedral). 
tory rn Organ Music. 
C. F. ABpy WitiiaMs, M.A., Mus. Bac. 
tory of English Music, 160021900. 
ng the Lectures given at the Music Loan 
Exhibition of the Worshipful Company 
{ Musicians, London, 
The Story of Minstrelsy. 
By EDMONSTOUNE DUNCAN 


ALL 3/6 NETT. 
THE SANCTUARY PRESS, 


No. «1, Cursitor Street, London, E.C. 
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BOWS FOR STRINGED INSTRUMENTS. 


. Bows for Stringed Instruments. 


By MAURICE MCLEOD, 
(Continued from page 100). 


Christopher Simpson! draws for us two bows which bring the shape nearer still to that 
of the present day. He gives the viols their Latin name (chelys), and three engravings of 
them. The bows are stiff but not heavy. The hair is 27 inches long, and the -bow was 
held like a double-bass bow. This is the first example which I have found to give the 
exact length of the hair of a bow in any language. 

Playford, in his quaint work,® the 1670 edition of which has arf engraving at p. 65 
(signature E8) as well as a new portrait, calls the treble violin ‘a cheerful and sprightly 
instrument,’ and proceeds to give a preposterous method for tuning it. He states, amongst 
other things, that you are ‘to raise your treble or smallest string as high as it conveniently 
will bear without breaking.’ Signor Ruffini, et hoc genus omne, will no doubt cordially 
approve. I may remark that the list given by Fétis, Hazlitt, Heron-Allen, Kitsan and 
Lowndes are all incomplete. In footnote 2,1 therefore give a most complete one, but no 
doubt other editions will, from time to time, be re-discovered. 

The bow which accompanies the engraving of a bass viol is not bombé at all, but 
straight. It has a downward bend at the tip, where it spreads out to receive the hair and a 
fixed nut. In my copy (1713) the engraving is on the back of the title to ‘An introduc- 
tion to the playing on the bass, tenor and treble viols,’ and also on ‘ the treble violin,’ 
signature F, p. 62. This cut first appeared in 1670. A similar bow is also shown on the 
copper cut of the first page of *‘ An introduction to the playing on the treble-violin,’ which 
forms the last part of the second book. The third and final part is ‘The Art of Descant,’ 
by Dr. Campion. 

As John Playford was a man of much importance in the musical world of England 
during the seventeenth century, I propose bestowing a little space on him. He was born 
about 1623, and died about 1694. His name first occurs in the Stationers’ Company books 
in 1648, but he was not a printer (as Hawkins stated), although his son (same name) was. 
In 1651 Playford wrote the first book on dancing, ‘The English Dance-Masters,’ but the 
next vear its title was changed to ‘ The Dancing Master,’ and it ran through about eighteen 
editions, which form an extremely interesting record of English dance tunes. No doubt 
f this, his first musical publication, determined his bent for such works. He 
edited a Psalmody, and composed several tunes in it. This also probably did well, as he 
became parish clerk to the Temple Church, near to which he had his shop. His wife kept 
a boarding school at Islington, where his two sons, John and Henry, were born. Henry 
followed the elder John in his strange business, which included the sale of a cordial 
‘ Elixir Proprietatis,’ and all sorts of music and music-paper, and good new virginals and 
harpiscons, which Mr. Playford furnished at reasonable rates ‘to his customers’ content.’ 
As may be imagined, Pepys, who was a keen violinist, was very friendly with Playford, and 
several entries occur in his immortal diary, On November 23rd, 1666, he calls to get ‘ the. 
new impression of his ketches,’ but finds that the fire had hindered it. That is Hilton’s 
‘Catch that catch can’ (1667), which became the first edition of the * Musical Companion,’ 
and on April 15th, 1667, Pepys buys the book and finds ‘a great many new fooleries in it.’ 

In the fifth book of ‘Choice Ayres and Songs,’ 1684, Playford announces that Anno 
Domini compels him to retire in favour of Henry Playford (his son) and Richard Carr. 

Most of Playford’s works were printed with moveable type (including the music), but 


The Division Viol, etc., by Christopher Simpson. Folio. 1659, 1667 & 1712. 


the success « 


{ Brief Introduction to the Skili of Musick for Song and Viol, by ]. Playford. London, 1650, 1651, 1654, 1 
1658, 1660, 16062, 1664, 1060, 1007, 1070, 1072, 1674, 1079, 1053, 1057, 1094, 1097, 1700, 1703, 1713, 
1718, 1724, 1730. I2mo. ' 
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One or two were engraved on copper. His printers were Thomas Harper, William Godbid 
(probably the master of John Playford, Junior), A. Godbid and John Playford, and later, 
Edward Jones of the Savoy, J. Hepinstall about 1690 (this printer first introduced the tied 
note for music type), and finally William Person, who improved this type further. A good 
notice’ of him appears in ‘ British Music Publishers,’ with a list of his publications, among 
which may be noted those of Lawes, Webb, Locke, Purcell, etc. 

Fétis, in his notice of Stradivari, gives what he is pleased to call a display of the 
successive ameliorations of the bows of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. He begins 
with Mersenne, 1620, and goes down to Viotti, 1790. This list I propose to analyse, but 
before doing so, a brief survey is necessary. Fétis states that Corelli (1653-1713) had no 
need of a. flexible bow, because he had no idea of imparting to his music the varied shades 
of expression in use later; he was cognisant of but one sort of conventional effect, which 
consisted of repeating ‘ piano’ that passage which had previously been played ‘forte.’ This 
theory (which I regard as a piece of spacial pleading, and later on will suggest why) is 
ingenious, but quite unconvincing. Also, it stands self-refuted, because the Bassani bow 
which Fétis figures as twenty years earlier, has the crémaillére, which is a method of 
rendering the bow flexible.-Now Bassani, of Bologna, is reported to be the master of 
Corelli, and he moreover, supposed to have taken Bassani’s sonatas as his model for his 
own.” Is it, therefore, probable that Corelli would be content with a weapon less well 
constructed than that which his master used? Assuredly not. Again, those who have ever 
used a bow with a fixed nut, will recollect that when they played, it is quite possible to get 
variable shades of expression with a fixed nut, for the very simple reason that the hair itself 
is somewhat elastic. So much for this theory, but why was it ever adduced? I have 
reluctantly come to the conclusion that it was first made probable (probably by Vuillaume) 
to father on to Tourte these important improvements of the modern bow, the screw and 
sliding nut. Much in the same way the invention of the violin was claimed for the French 
on the single plea that in some early Italian scores (e.g., Monteverde’s *‘ Orfeo,’ 1608), are 
found the words ‘ Piccoli violini allo Francesi.’ But did not Montaigne record that he had 
violins in that superb Church, San Zenone, at Verona in 1578 ? 

Fuller Maitland® dates the change in musical form at 1600. ‘* Up to that year old 
conditions prevailed, and after that year we find at first dim gropings after a new style, efforts 
to make music something other than it had been, and the result of these attempts, feeble as 
they were at first, was to make possible the works of Bach, Beethoven, and all later men as 
far down the table of history as Wagner and Brahms.’ The Prince of Venosa (Charles 
Gesualdo, c. 1550) seems to have been the first to attempt chromatic writing, and to make 
the madrigals and motets express in the same way as solos, the various emotions suggested 
by the words. Gesualdo was of the Neopolitan aristocracy, and said to be unsurpassed on 
the lute in his day. He was a pupil of the composer Pomponio Nenna, and-played other 
instruments besides the lute. Burney‘ runs him down unmercifully and without discern- 
ment, stating that he shows neither ‘regularity of design, phraseology, rhythm, or, indeed, 
anything remarkable in these madrigals, except unprincipled modulation and the perpetual 
embarrassnrents and inexperience of an amateur in the arrangement and filling up of the 
parts. 

Gesualdo is supposed to have derived his plaintive accent from the old Scots airs, but 
how this assertion gained credence, itis now impossible to say. Except that his writings 
show a certain strangeness, foreign to the local ideas, and due to the temperament of the 
author, there seems to be no ground for it. His five books of madrigals were first published 
in Genoa in 1585, and a second edition, in'246 little volumes, in 1613, also at Genoa. An 
edition of the third book was printed at Venice in 1619 by Gardano, ditto fourth book, 
1604, ditto fifth and sixth, 1616.5 I have mentioned this to show that the changes in 
musical form were long precedent to Corelli, and it is impossible to believe that varied shades 
of expression were unknown to him, and that he did not avail himself of a flexible bow, as 
used by his master Bassani, at atry rate. 

1 By Frank Kidson. London. (No date, but 1900). 8vo 
See Burney’s History of Musi Vol. 3, p. 550 and 558 
Windsor Magazine. July, 1908 (with illustrations) 
Burney, vol. 3, p. 219. 
Burney, vol. 3, p. 218, who states that copies are at Christ Church, Oxford, except book 5 


(To be continued). 
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‘The Violinist.’ 


Violinists’ Letters. 
Mr. Edward Heron Allen’s 


Collection. 


From 


Edited by OLGA RACSTER. 


ANDRIEN FRANCOIS 
SERVAIS. 


Servais ! 

How it is that o 
household words, has always seemed to me to 
be one of the wonders of the | 
Surely it is a miracle that transforms the few 
letters of a private I’ ume into 
herishéd emblems ? So I mused as I took 

great Belgian violoncellist’s letter in my 
hand. 

Servais! The Paga of the 

What a host of m 

und to conjure up 

‘curriculum of stud 


lent devotion to thi 


bscure names becot 


hiverse. 


individual ni 


bass 
ories the name is 
ories knit with the 
that exacted hours 
Concerto Militaire, 
Fantasies’ 


ttudes,’ or th memories 
‘ , f he sch 1 wn, 7 } "1 “Aca 
iI x Cherished power, wnen success 

wned an aspiring artist. 

\nd again 


1 
wreaths, ol 


laurel 
victory, adulation, and alas! of a 


memories 


great arlist—dead. 

Servais mly seven sim 
fame raised on high for all t 
like the seven stars of the Great 
their owner? ‘The son of a 
maker, who lived in a primi 

f Belgium! Wonderful! 
lt was at Hal—most baroque of Vlamischer 
that the pre-destined child to 
saw the light of day. His 


too much quickness to be 


taught,’ and ‘too 
nmuich thinking to have common. thought.’ 
He plied his trade of a week-day, and Sundays 
found him among the musicians in the 
mediwval Notre Dame, playing the fiddle. 
lhe good man was Nature’s musician. Then 
suddenly there came a complete change in the 
Servais régimé. There was a son in the 
house, something that touched tender 
of sympathy, so that the elder Servais hurried 
home afte 1 of loitering for a 


letters that 


1e world to see, 
(And 

humble shoe- 
ve little cornet 


Bear. 


fame 


father had 


( hords 


service instead 
chat. Soon the son had to be taught, and 
but a few years later the proud father sat in 


his place in the old church, with the sturdy 
child of twelve joining in the Heaven-sent 
praises on a small violin. So the young 
Francois, in church, and sometimes at dances 
and parties, first followed in the magical wake 
of music, led by his father’s hand 

Then another change. ‘To the original inch 
or so of parental tuition, the child, become a 
lad, added his own yard, and’ presently threw 
aside the home-teaching entirely. A rich 
amateur, ‘M. le Marquis de Sayve, who owned 
much land ab Hal, became interested in 
his youthful fellow-townsman, to the extent 
of putting him with Van der Placken—first 
violin at the Brussels opera——to study. 

One might have imagined from such a train 
of events, that the Fates were all conniving 
Francois a great violinist, but, as 
something happened—to 
prove One day the heard 
Plate] from that moment he fell 
under the spell of.the violoncello’s charms. 
Moreover, the lasting one. It 
mere fancy, for he abandoned the 
instrnment entirely. To him, with 
instinct of a born artist, the instru 


at making 
the novelists say 
therwise. boy 


} 


play, and 


spell was a 
was no 
smaller 
the tru 
ment of his choice was the loveliest and best, 
and likewise no man could teach him as could 
the man who introduced him to hi 
Platel took the enthusiastic young fellow into 
Brussels Conservatoire, and 


début at the age of 
I ,own 


ioOve, 


his class at the 
Servais made his public 
twenty-three, with a 
writing, at a concert given by the Ecole 
Royale de Musique. The contemporary 
‘Journal de Bruxel pronounced ghat he 
performed veritable miracles at this first 
concert, and predicted a great future fot him. 
Well, no prophesy was ever better fulfilled. 
Servais, it is needless to repeat, gained a 
that of Paganini, -or 
Yet, strange to record, 
season in London was a failure. It 
was in 1835,! at the age of 28, that Servais 
came to the metropolis. He made his début 
at a Philharmonic concert on the 25th May. 
The critics, with ears attuned to the organ 
notes of their beloved Lindley, who had but 
recently retired, could not swallow the young 
foreigner’s impassioned style. He showed 
‘that unusual manner of producing his tone, 
which came into fashion, not quite meritori- 
ously, since Piatti took Lindley’s place,’ says 
the anonymous author of ‘ Musical Recolle« 
tions.’ The contemporary number of the 
‘Athenzeum’ acknowledged that the young 
artist had power, tone, execution, ‘every 
requisite for & great player,’ but carried them 
1 1 can find no record that the visit took place in 1834 
is Fétis and many other biographers state 


yncert of l 


reputation as great as 
Romberg, or Piatti. 


his one 
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all to an extremity. Moreover, the critic 
delivered himself of the opinion that, ‘In 
these days, when there is so much danger of 
music being corrupted, if not destroyed by 
extravagance and whimsicality, it cannot be 
too decidedly laid down that no forced efforts, 
no passion pushed to its extreme, or delicacy 
refined into. super-delicacy, deserves to be 
admired.’ Yet this was the very critic who 
praised Paganini, the most sensational player 
of his time, but three years previously. 
Stic eunt fata hominum ! 

The opinion given by the § Athenatim ' was 
pretty general, and to. a man of Servais’s 
highly-strung impressionable temperament, 
there is little doubt that London represented 
a sort of Sodom and Gomorrah to him in 
consequence. In France, in Holland, in 
yermany, in Russia, Servais’s name rever- 
berated, radiantly clashing out the news that 
he was the greatest and most original artist 
of his day. London, doubtless, in time, 
would have echoed the same cry, had oppor- 
tunity. so permitted. But, to the fe rtile soil 
of London music, Servais made no further 
contribution, although he did visit England 
again. And this interesting fact is found in 
the right-hand corner of the subjoined letter 
to Dr. Spohr. There it reads ‘ Bath,’ which 
must definitely settle the. abode of the writer 
at the time. None of Servais’s biographers 
seem to be aware of the fact that the inspired 
Belgian visited England after 1835. Yet here 
‘tis writ clear. The words of the little note 
run thus: 


‘I shall be extremely flattered, dear Maestro, 
to see you honour my little after-dinner 
(aprés dinée) of to-day. 

Allow me, | pray you, to permit me to 
venture to offer you a ticket 

The affair commences at 3.30. 

Your humble and very grateful servant, 
SERVAIS. 
Sunday.’ 

There is no date or post-mark to this letter, 
buf, as Spohr was at Bath in the summer of 
1843, and was out of England in 1835, there 
is little doubt that the two great artists met 
amid the beauties of the Queen of the West 
in 1843. I have not found that Spohr makes 
any mention of the meeting in his ‘auto- 
biography,’ nor, indeed, do I feel impelled to 
dwell upon the matter. Possibly Servais’ 
impassioned style did not commend itself to 
the precise views of the ‘prophet of the 
German school. At the risk of being blamed 
for running away from my subject, ‘ Violinists’ 
Letters,’ my mind runs irresistibly on the 
closing scene of Servais’ life. The great 


warm-hearted man, who succumbed to a fatal 
malady at the beautiful house he had built in 
his native town, on the 26th November, 
1866. Crowned like a king with countless 
honours, the darling of many courts, :‘Servais 
loved the humble friends of his youth, and his 
own Hal, better than all else. Ah! and 
when death sat beside him, snatching his last 
heart-beats, all the love he had gathered 
round him rendered homage. in a mighty 
wail of regret. All that he had meant to one, 
and many, came to life with a thrill of anguish 
in those last moments. And thus it came 
about that on the morning of the 29th 
November, 1866, a wonderful funeral cortége 
wended its way through the old-world streets 
of Hal, to the historic Notre Dame. The 
town itself mourned with blind windows and 
hanging crape, and the sombre shades of the 
Church mothered the grief it saw. Trains 
from Paris, Brussels, Mons, Namur, 
Charleroi, had been pouring a crowd of 
illustrious individuals into the town since 
early morning. Here was the Burgomaster 
of Hal in his official robes, here Fétis, 
Kufferath, Leonard, and the King’s adjutant, 
Major-General Goethals, carrying the corner 
tassels of the pall. Amid the followers ofie 
saw faces representing almost every nationality. 
And in the populace there were the brave 
Halois in their Sunday best, the shopkeepers 
who had suspended business for the day, the 
farmer from a few miles off in voluminous 
blue smock and high-peaked hat. 

And what did they come to see ? 

An oak cradle bourne aloft from the house 
of death by ten gentlemen. A coffin covered 
with a black pall, and surmounted with a 
black satin cushion, on which lay the orders 
that had meant so much in the’ flush of 
throbbing life and triumph. There was also 
a laurel wreath of pure gold, a present from 
Servais’ admirers in Odessa, and restmg 
across the wreath—the trophy of the master’s 
conquests——his bow. And after the magic 
wand followed the voice that had enchanted 
thousands. The great noble arching of pine 
and sycamore, Servais’ Stradivarius, bourne 
tenderly in the*wake of the dead artist, as a 
charger following the dead master he has 
carried safely in many battles. 

Truly an exquisite mystical moment, this 
scene of tender enthusiasm, for all discords 
vanished in the common great-hearted love of 
one. 

After all, one finds love cropping up undet 
every aspect. Surely it must be God’s dream 
of perfect blessedness, for even Death himself 
reveals it amid the heart-breaking anguish of 
separation. 
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LETTER FROM SERVAIS TO SPOHR. 
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LETTER FROM HUBERT RIES TO Dr. SPOHR. 


From Mr. Edward Heron Allen’s Collection. 
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Sale or Exchange. 


lvade advertisements ave inserted in this column 
in the distinct understanding that they ave marked 
‘ Trade.’ Charges to— 

Our readers, 6d. for 24 words ov less, and 1d. 
for every additional 3 words. 

The Trade, 6d. for 12 words ov less, and 1d. 
for every additional 2 words. 

{ddvess, The Sanctuary Press, No 11, Cursitor 
Stre et, EAC. 


For Sale, an-extremely fine example of Joseph 
Guarnerius’ (filius Andrea) violins. This instrument 
is perfect in every respect, and is equal to the finest 
Strad. violin. Price fg400only. The ideal instrument 
or an artiste. Fully guaranteed. Box 70. 


Fine toned Vicia; volotastaminent: £21, or exchange 
for first-class typewriter. Box 13. 


Violin of fine quality, labelled Joseph Guarnerius 
(possibly by a pupil of his, but might be genuine) 
£25 Box Y. 


An exceptionally good Violin Bow. Price 30/-. 


Reply G.E. 


Violin and piano music for sale, or exchange old 
viola. Raff, op. 85, No 6, ‘ Tarantella’ 3/-; Speer, 
yp. 4, ‘Sonata’ 4/- nett; Rubinstein, op. 13, ‘Sonate 
2/8 nett; Ries, after Meister, No. 5, Hasse ‘ Aria’ 

, No. 14, Duport ‘ Romanze’ 3/-, No. 13, Paradies 
Canzonetta’ 3/-; Hermann’s Louis XV ‘ Danse des 
Ménétriers,’ of Paganini, 3/-; Thomé ‘Sons la 
fenillée’ 5/ Vela (Milan) ‘ Petite Berceuse’ 3/9, 

Air de Ballet’ 3/9, ‘Romance Sans Parrles’ 3/9 ; 
Reber ‘ Berceuse’ 2/6; La Tarche ‘Domse Tzigane’ 

nett; Sauret Suite Trangaise No. 3 ‘Nocturne’ 4/- ; 
Sitt ‘Maschka Mazurka’ 4/-; Léonard ‘La Captué’ 
3/-, ‘Gigue’ 3/-, ‘ Mélancolie’ 3/-, ‘ Un Viril Amateur’ 

‘Angelus du Soir’ 3/-, ‘Valse’ 4/ Godfrey 

Meditation’ 4/-, ‘Standchen’ 4/-, ‘Solitude’ 4/-, 
Romancero ’ 4/-; Ernst ‘Souvenir’ 4/-, ‘Romance’ 
; Waley ‘ Romance’ 5/-; Mendelssohn ‘ Songs 
/ De Beriot, op. 96, ‘Nocturne 4/6, op. 123, 

gie’ 3/6; Gade, op. 6, ‘Sonate’ 3/-; Nedbal, 
op. 9, ‘Sonate’ 8/- nett; Wilhelmj ‘Romance’ 2/- 
nett; Wieniawski, op. 22, ‘2nd Concerto’ 6/- nett; 
Schubert ‘ Ave Maria’ 4/6;, Vieuxtempts, op. 8, Four 
Romances _1/8 nett. Nett pieces half above prices, 
others quarter, or nearly £27 worth for 35/-, post 
ire Box B. 


Short Studies on Great Subjects,’ 3 vols., bound 
icloth: 7/6. Box A. 
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All back numbers of Vol. 

I, are out of print, but a 

few complete volumes are 
still obtainable. 





Answers 
to Correspondents. 


The. Editor will be pleased to answer questions 
in anyway relating to music, the string world or its 
personalities. All letters to—The Editor, ‘ The 
Cremona,’ No. 11, Cursitor. Street, E.C. 


K. G. F.—Please say where you obtained your instru- 
ment and how long you have had it. 

S. P. N.—-Do you wish for advanced ‘cello music ? 
‘Cello music is easier to get now as there are so 
many more players of both sexes that it has 
created a demand. 


B. B.—The trial took place in King’s Bench 
Division Court before Mr. Justice Darling. See 
our issue for July. We givean illustration of the 
instrument in this issue 

Gisalberti is held by Mr. Petherick to be the 
master of Guarnerius, and he has published a 
book on this question, but other experts so far 
can only find traces of a Gisalberti who lived 
after Joseph's time 

Gloucester—Some masters advise keeping the 
strings-in oil.. Most manufacturers, we believe, 
on the questiou state that it injures the tone and 
trueness of the strings even with an animal fat or 
oil, and they regard a vegetable oil as fatal to 
their goods. 


. P., Devon—Hart’s’book is still obtainable, and is 
the authority referred in disputes. There is a 
French book also, in 2 vols. on the instrument. 

C. C.—We certainly thing if you desire an instrument 
and are inclined to buy a new one you will not 
be disappointed, provided you do not buy the 
foreign machine-made, sized and spirit varnished 
ones so prevalent, which are sold at all prices up 
to £5. Give f10, {20 or £30 for a good new 
instrument by a good man who makes them him 
self, and varnished with oil varnish. You ensure 
by this the best materials and the best workman 
ship. 


Healthy Life Booklets 


A 





series of helpful treatises on 
Diet, Hygiene, and Rational and 
Healthy Living. Vee eres 
Foolscap 8vo, 6d. nett; cloth, Is. nett. 
NOW READY. 
' 

The League against Health: An indictment 
of the agencies now at work for the cure of 
diseases, showing that they are irrational and 
destructive of health. Being also Part 1. of a 
work entitled ‘Man versus Medicine.’ By 
ARNOLD Eivoart, B.Sc., Ph.D. 


Food Remedies: Facts about Foods and their 
* Medicinal Uses. By Florence Daniev. 


fe 


London: 


a W. DANIEL, ll, Cursitor Street, E.C. 
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Ae of the Month. 


he principal feature of the Promenade 
oncert in Queen’s Hall on August 27th, was 
he first performance of a Symphony in FE flat, 
yy Mr. Balfour Gardiner. The young 
poser has already attracted some considerable 
1otice by several orchestral works and songs, 

patrons of piano recitals will associate 
him chiefly with an exceedingly effective piece, 
ntitled ‘ Noél.’ Mr. Gardiner evidently sees 
in life something worth living for, and is not 
ishamed to own it. The work in question 
speaks of the sunshine and gree with 
in occasional bad day, of course—rather than 
of the turmoil and dangers of the city streets. 
But the symphony is not lacking in strength 
individuality, in fact, though clear and 
raightforward throughout, the scoring i 
ften powerful, rich in contrast, and sl ing 
the hand of the experienced musician. 

(he principal thems 
and cleverly developed, with some fine healthy 
effects—and the term is used in contradistinc- 
tion ~to the tendency in modern 
orchestration in the first movement. In the 
andante, however, we have a suggestion, just 
he faintest of the neo-French school and a 
momentary emulation of Strauss, this is the 
part in some brass passages. ‘The 
section, however, is well conceived, the employ 
ment of folk song-like subject being 

work with 
nobility, structural strength and imagination. 


com 


n fields 


a} 
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} 
are well contrasted 


neuroti 


weakest 


the 


striking. This closes a coda of 


first ‘novelty’ of the season. was heard 
Promenad 

Hall on August 20th, wher 
Henri Duparc, a 
ing by Mi 

ntire musi 


f 


Concert in the Queen’s 
n aria, ‘ Phidylé,’ 
French 
Russell. 

but a dozen 
aria and, possibly, 
looked upon as 


composer, was 
Elyda 
utput is 
30, among which this 

Invitation au Voyage’ are 

finest .e) Phidylé’ is 
with the 


t par 


sical mes Ol 


a charm 
fanciful 


ample Ss. 


song, conceived 
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inventiveness and, notwithstanding a certain 
classic suggestion of form, expressed in the 
cent terminology of the modern French 
school. Included also in the programme wet 
Tchaikovsky's Violin Concerto—The 
part of which was brilliantly played by 
\rthur Catterall, and the same 
Symphonic Fantasia, ‘The Tempest,’ beside 
which a Strauss orchestral disturbance is as 
an East Indian typhoon to a squall in the 
Mediterranean. ‘Uchaikovsky certainly pos 
the art of depicting the elements 
without doing violence to the colour sense. 


The Harebell. 


Thou tiny flower! so frail and slight! as blue 
As if the summer sky 

Had touched thee with its fine cerulean hue}; 
How quickly dost thou die! 


il id S 


>¢ slo 
Mr 


composer S 


sessed 


And yet, thou’rt chosen as an emblem meet 
Of constancy, most rare} 
When other blossoms hardier, and 
sweet, 
Bloom in the sunlit air. 


more 


Once in the dear, dead days, now passed away, 
One whom I loved full well, 

Half earnestly, and half I think in play, 
Plucked me a fair harebell, 


And placed it lightly in my bodice white, 
Gravely and silently. 

I have it still—’tis dead and withered quite, 

. But still *tis fair to me. 

For ’twas the only flower he gave to me 
In all the long, long years, 

The day *twas given lives in my memory 3 
The dead harebell brings tears! 

E. A. HILL. 


Modern Violin Concertos 
in General, and one in 


Particular. 
By E.A. 


T is the wail of the violin soloist, who 

| happens to be an artist as well, that he 

find modern concertos of value, 

and rather than play the empty effusions of 

later years in this form, he is driven to the 

repetition of the standard works of Viotti 
Mendelssohn, Beethoven, etc. 

His complaint is indeed well-founded, and 
one is made to wonder why it should be that 
the concerto form ts neglected, ot 
rather, that modern composers should find it 
so difficult to succeed in this branch of ‘music. 
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immemorial, great violinists 
from which composer: 
can it be, there 


Krom time 
have been the 
have drawn fine inspiration 


uTCE 


fore, that with the deatl of the king of 
fiddiers, Joachim, the greatest purist of his 
’ time, the incentive to write for the instrument 


it is that forms of musi 
»ntal surround 


les 


has been lost ? True 
chat ge, that the I hysi¢ al and m 
ings of the day invite certain special moc 
of expression in music; but of all the forms 
of music it would seem that the violin 
concerto is, at the present time, the one in 
which the least success is attained. ‘To pass 
in review the variou concertos written 
und pitiful occupa 
Concerto as a 


bwOiin 
since Brahms, is a sorty 
tion. I take the Brahm 
tandard, a ] eenius, 


Se” 
typical praduction of ‘his 


ind standing, as it does for musicians, as one 
finest wot for the instrument, it 


commence a 


ot ihe 
would be late in the day te 
detailed analysis of it, and the greatest tribute 
one can ofter to its existence, 

the later productions in the same form 
Dvorak, in his ‘cello concerto, rose to 
that he seldom attained; the work is 
perfectly 


is to compare 


height 
one ) the | liest and most 
realized in the repertoire. 

lt is almost impossible to understand such 
neerto to the 
ays appealed to hin 


anda he 


a descent as from thi 
violin. The violin al 
his chamber mu for exampl 


, : 
expressively fot 


l t VION ¢ certo a something, 
which, though full of usual colour in 
orchest tion, and so iformly or the lin 
the ‘cello work, remains vulgar, superfluou 
and ur HN por ant. 

Max Bruch, fired p bably by the: immense 
uccess of his G minor Concerto, wrote t) 
more, full of the same strong Jéwish 7 
feeling, that swe f-inspired rapturing 
that pervades all his work, wit it the funda 
mental strengtl I vi that was apparent 
n his fir work. 

Of Sinding, what un be said ? bores 
windy, a glorified Gade, not without tale 

m neg! , he breathes that 
pecuular J thern ati sphere that made of 
Grieg such an idol nest the school 


With Sibelius it was different. His concer 


begins full of promis with the 
intins 


a complet 


indefinite beauty, something ha 
not wholly tangible, an earne 
hneme, im 


But the work frizzies out { 


real d : medium, 


' ' 
unexplored. 


la table vulgarity, as though afraid of the 
originality already expressed, and with 


urren iore of the 
mere display. Ai 
vhose tuture 
wefully nursed of late vears, fails in this te 


1 a composer, 
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follower of 


+} 
onerortbhe 


it, and yet he 


Nari ot 


yr, strange, 


sulstle nd 


ObV1IOUS, the 


has been so 





pupil and 
rebellion 


Strauss, the 
Brahms, 


S¢ hool-boy, the 
with a touch of 


in him, ran riot over the whole affair, and 
turned out ‘ Speise-musik’ of the very first 


quality. 


" : ; 
of Saint-Saéns hardly need 


taken seriously. 


/ 


The conce 


ynment, and cannot be 


Diabolically clever as he always is, be remains 
th impec cable purveyot ot vaters, the 
.  e ul rgue’ of n usic. Phe effect is produ ed 


not so much by the music itself as by the 
taste of the man; his work exists as 

delicate playings of that extraordinary 

production the French pseudo-classicist. 

The Gla 
well-built 
and 
Elman it give 


inna 
the 


work extremely 
It is effective 
Played by an 


} 


one the impression of a big 


inow Concerto 
well-written. 


melodious, never deep. 


and 


work, but fails to stand the cold test of 
closet-study. Taken to pieces trom the piano 
core, divested of the glorious trappings with 


orchestrally dressed, all the 
superficiality is laid bare. 
f iting and 


<4 


which it 1s 
trickery and hidden 
\part ‘from a certain knack of w 
the usual bandying with phrases from one 
instrument to another, I cannot distinguish 
‘nt quality, any rarity or compelling 
concerto out of the 


i 
f 
I 


any inher 
finality that can raise this 
common rut of clever craftsmanship 

It is probable that had Joachim not been a 
have written for the 


oncertos were 


violinist, he would never 
instrument. His 
written for himself, for his 
expression and style, and hearing him play 
works, one felt that the music became 
merged in the performer’s personality, so that 
one’s interest in the music itself was but a 
secondary consideration, and the rendering 
tie first. ‘They are not great works, but full 
; entiment, though too 


essentially 


own mode of 


and 


tness 


Jewish in temper to admit of a very wide 
range of feeling. ‘ 
In England we have shown but little 


Stanford 
typical 
h larly, 

same time hopel sly 


sympatl with the concerto form. 
ried his hand, and the production 
Stanford, Stanford to the marrow. 


workmanlike, it is at the 


dull, « ind uninspired, It is strange that 

man should struggle so helplessly against 
his particular bent, labour in surt undings so 
alien to his temperament. When Stanford 


frees himself from the scholarly bonds, and 


r an Irish jig, or a Gaelic ait 


(as in the last me nent of his Goncerto), he 


is in his elem t and quite de liehtful. 
lhe Busoni Concet bears the stamp of 
trong personality, as does all his musi 
it ; ! Mi Ss, searches alt bea VY, vu 
fail nd it in the quest. It 1s mus 


to understand; it is bare, weak in 
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is possible to Le; conceived from within, it 
projects a temperament at once despondent 
and fiery, and, it would .seem, callous to 
ensuous beauty. Busoni lacks the feeling 
for definite outline of phrase, for directness 
ind finality. Interesting it certainly is, but 
charm’ and appeal, in fact, all that makes a 
work ‘playable,’ however low the possession 
of this quality may be rated, frankly does not 
exist. It is the work of a profound yet 
uninspired musician. 
I now come to the concerto of which I wish 
» speak in particular, it is Max Reger’s op. 
{, recently published in the Peter's edition. 
is the only concerio that Reger has yet 
ritten for any instrument, and doubtless his 
series of string sonatas had prepared him 
this colossal work. For colossal it 
undoubtedly, not even his bitterest enemies 
uld deny it the quality of scope, whatever 
other charge they might have to bring against 
it. Perhaps it is the finest concerto since 
Brahms? It is written in three movements, 
1¢ traditional allegro, largo and finale, and 
; entirely classical in form. It goes without 
saying that the writing for the solo instrument 
exceptionally difficult. Reger plumbs the 
pths of all the technical resources of thi 
tolin, and only a perfect master could realize 
the work to the full. 
What strikes one particularly upon studying 
certo is its virility and strength, the 
ntal and massive greatness, the 
of conception and the mind under 
lying the music. It stands aloof; there is 
something awe-inspiring about its unswerving 
zim and the utter rejection of any concession 
o effect. -l suy pose we shall never hear the 
work in England. It was produced by Henri 
Marteau, in Switzerland, a few months ago, 
and is dedicated,-a2s much of Reger’s music 
is, to that artist. Perhaps the study of this 
work, the appealing and compelling beauty 
and rarity of some of its phrases, may caust 
an English composer to pause, and inspire 
him to write a violin concerto, but let him 
bear in mind that this does not consist in the 
together of a number of effecti 
t passages, joined by little snippets 


mediocre quality, for in produc- 
he would only be adding 

t of works mentioned in 

There are several men writing 

gland to-day, whose attention has been 
turned upon Jarge choral works, and 
study and an appreciation of the 

| be capable of writing a concerto 
is not ential that the 

cale, that they 

araphinalia of six 


horns and two or three concertinas. The 
main point is the possession of a feeling for 
the wonderfully expressive resources of the 
violin, and the strict adherance to the dictates 
of a musician's conscience. 


The Voice of the Viol. 


HAVE just been listening to a discussion 
| between two musicians on the rival merits 

of the violin and the piano. I did not 
entirely follow all that was said, and truth to 
tell perhaps I was not particularly interested, 
for my mind went off on a ramble of its own 
in the musical world, and | wondered why it 
was that the violin (well played, bien entendu), 
appealed to me, and [ think to most musi 
lovers, far more than any other instrument. 
I am not alone in this | am sure, for is not 
the violin universally recognised as the ki 
of instruments ? 

Well, explaining things was never my forte, 
I can only state facts, and it is a ‘beautiful 
fact that. when I hear the violin played I> 
forget everything’ except what is beautiful 
and inspiring. The wonder remains as to 
why it should be so, but I must leave the 
hecause to wiser heads than mine. We listen 
to good music, played by a good player on a 
good piano and we enjoy it, but we are som¢ 
how conscious all the time of the chatter 
behind us (for do people ever listen to the 
piano without using it as an opportunity-for 
making remarks about somebody or. some 
thing ?) and conscious too perhaps that we have 
sat a long time and are a little tired ? 

But when the violin begins, it is like a 
human voice from far telling wonderful tales 
of things to usas yet unknown. Some people 
have called the violin heavenly, but I call it 
a human voice (is not that why it appeals to 
us so?) a human voice that has known what 
it is to break in tears but has learnt too that 
it is tears that make the after-music so sweet. 
So perhaps after all | can explain, | do know 
why the violin is so wonderful Is it not its 
humanity that makes it what it is? That 
makes it so much nearer to us than any other 
instrument can be? 

In saying all this | do not in any way mean 
to belittle the grandeur, the beauty, 
power of the many other instrume nt 
in the hands of skilful players delight « 

But I maintain that the violin appeals | 
of us in a way that no other instrume 
Its hum unity is the cause, and becau 
humanity it is, and will always be the 
instruments 
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All kinds of Binding undertaken. 


Every care taken. 








THE SANCTUARY PRESS, No. 11, Cursitor Street, London, E.C. 
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J. Cuanot, Mirecourt, 1760-1830. 


CH 





G. Cuanort,:Mirecourt & Paris, 1901-1878. 
G. Cuanot, London, 1831-1895. 


Josera Cxuanot, London, 1865. 
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ANOT VIOLINS 


are known all over the musical world, and it is conceded by 
competent judges that, next to those of the great Italian 
makers, they are the finest violins, both for workmanship 
and tone. This is evidenced by their steadily increasing 
value. The experience gained by four generations, spread 
over more than a century, is now utilised in the production 
of perfect violins, both for tone and workmanship, The 
wood used is of the finest producable from the Black Forest 
and the Alps. These violins will survive all the cheap 
instruments turned out from foreign factories, and are a good 
investment. Those now being made by JOSEPH CHANOT 
can be obtained for from TEN to TWENTY GUINEAS at 





157, WARDOUR STREET, LONDON, W. 





Opinions given as to the make and value of old instruments for a moderate fee. 
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The ‘Croonings 
of a Cowboy’ 


AND OTHER VERSES. 


BY 


JOHN PIRIE, 


Rancher and Cowboy. 
yf a» * 


Scotsman, 


A remarkable power of language. 
These Verses are written from practical 
experience of life in the Far West. 


a a» a» 
PRICE 1/- NETT, Post Free. 


Write for Holiday reading to 
The Sanctuary Press, No. 11, Cursitor St., 
London, E;C 


se verses of the praire recall in a certain 
vitality and swing, the Australian poems of .Adam 
Lindsay Gordon, They areessentially the work of an 
outdoor spirit, and are fall of the breath of the prairie ; 
but the writer's vision is acute as well as wide.’ 
The Literary World. 








‘ Humorous and amusing ; a good book for holiday 
reading.’ (Scotsman) 

‘The production of a 2oth Century AZsop of 
marked ability. The form is strictly traditional but 
the spirit is thoroughly modern, and in very many of 
the little stories the combination is so artistically 


effected as to be altogether charming.’ 
(Nottingham Guardian) 


FABLES 


THINGS FABULOUS 


By 
JOHN HYNDE COTTON. 


ONE SHILLING NETT. 


London: 
Cc. W. DANIEL, 
No. 11, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
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